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Memorabilia. 
WE found a short but suggestive article 
by Count Hermann Keyserling in the 


October Atlantic Monthly, about the signifi- 
cance of the Negro to America. Beginning 
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| With the town comes the town-dweller’s 


with notice of a process in America which he | 


terms rejuvenation the writer reminds us 
that the coloured man is, as a ‘‘ primitive’”’ 
—rejuvenation is restoration of the primitive 
—better than the white man. Not only so, 
being nearer to Mother Earth, the Negro is 
now a more authentic American than is the 
white man, 


The white man in America cannot | 


boast himself to be what the coloured man is, a | 


distinctive American type; nor are his native 
emotions all product of the American soil, as 
the coloured man’s are. Some witness to this 
is to be found in the fact that 
America has created so far can bear compari- 


| the long despised craft, 


“* nothing | 


son with the convincing power of negro danc- | 


ing and music ’’—‘‘ possibly,’’ however, ‘‘with 


the one exception of Christian Science.’’ The | 


emotional and artistic endowment of the 
coloured man, Count Keyserling claims, has 
furnished the only really far-reaching 
influence which has as yet emanated from the 
New World. The technical 
which the white man in America is pre- 
eminent are soulless, and direct 
power belongs only to the soul. 

with the black American, the white, 
author opines, lacks vitality, a defect betrayed 
by his inordinate toleration of routine. 


Compared 


inventions in | 
attractive | 


this | 


For | 


this, not the only, but perhaps the chief, | 


reason is the congregation of white Americans 
into towns. There is real danger, it is play- 
fully urged, that the whole continent of 
America will become one single town—since 
town-planning is now carried out on the 
assumption that everybody owns a motor car. 





psychology and that aforementioned lack of 
vitality. In forecasting from these considera- 
tions a black America for some future day, 
Count Keyserling does not, we observe, make 
plain how the Negro is himself to keep 
immune in the presence of these powerful 
tendencies. 

Following the paper we have been consider- 
ing is an ‘‘ Appeal to Parents,’’? by William 
I. Nichols, against the ‘‘ Convention ’’ of 
sending boys to College—the point being that 
College is often mere waste of time, and the 
destruction of any force of originality in the 
boy, especially if he be by nature a true 
scholar, or an adventurer, or an artisan or an 
artist. 

T’HE Editor of the Connoisseur announces, 

and illustrates, an identification of a 
Gainsborough portrait made by Her Majesty 
the Queen. The painting in question 1s in 
the Lady Lever Art Gallery at Port Sunlight, 
and has been hitherto regarded as the por- 
trait of the second daughter of George III, 
Princess Augusta Sophia. The Queen, how- 
ever, has pointed out that it represents the 
beautiful Anne Luttrell, Duchess of Cumber- 
land, of whom there is an unfinished por- 
trait, likewise by Gainsborough, at Windsor. 

The Connoisseur also contains an article on 
papier-madché, which tells us that papvier- 
mdché trays are becoming fashionable again 
—that is to say, that beautiful specimens of 
which have lain 
hidden and forgotten, are now being brought 
out and used again. The inventor of the 
material was one Henry Clay, and to what 
exercise of real artistic faculty he thereby 
gave occasion the illustrations furnished by 
Mr. George Dickinson, the writer of the 
paper, bear pleasant witness. It was, how- 
ever, an art doomed to early decay. 
Obviously, the invention of plating brought 
more durable material for trays into use, and 
in competition with this papier-mdché had 
little chance for continuance. Nevertheless, 
one cannot help thinking there were deeper 
reasons for the decay of the industry. The 
skill displayed in the painting of the best 
specimens is excellent, but, as the author 
points out, the management of the design 
was often absurd. We should guess, too, that 
the craftsman got no inspiration from his 
material. The earliest trays belong to the 
end of the eighteenth century, and as late as 
the eighteen-fifties good specimens were being 
made. The most attractive here shown is 
‘The Rush-cutters,’ from the author’s collec- 


' tion—a work, possibly by Joseph Booth, of 
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about the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

NEW Quarterly, Adam Family Records, 

has reached us from Wise, Virginia, 
vol i., No. 1, dated July, 1929. It has been 
compiled and edited by Mr. James Taylor 
Adams, who, after a sketch of the conditions 
under which the first colonists arrived in 
America, tells us that the Adamses were 
among them, and that there is no record of 
any one of them having returned to the old 
country. 
soil was probably one John, who disembarked 
from the Fortune in 1621 and settled at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. The seventeenth cen- 
tury seems to have seen the arrival of many 
men of the name, but the connections between 
them, if any existed, are now lost. The 


The first to set foot on American | 


| 
| was a landing which had never been accom- 
plished before with a heavy machine.” 


| E noticed somewhere the other day men- 
tion of match-box collecting as a new 
| hobby. It appears that it is by no means 
| new. In the Daily Telegraph for Oct. 8 
| appears a letter, signed ‘‘S. H. Toorz (Hon. 
| Sec. Match Label Exchange Club) ”’ which 
| tells us that the museum of Messrs. Bryant 
| and May contains a collection of match-box 
| labels numbering about 15,000 specimens, It 
is said that this collecting is about as old as 
| stamp-collecting. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





| From the Country Journal or, the Craftsman, 


Christian names Rochell and Fernandini per- | Saturday, October 11, 1729. 


haps point to real differences of stock. From 


a list of the early settlers Mr. J. T. Adams | 


goes on to set out tables showing the persons of 
the name living in 1790 when the first Federal 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States of America was made. This runs to 
between, forty and fifty pages. 
two articles on Adams families—that of Snow 
Hill, by Katherine Kellogg Adams, and that 
of Mountain City by the Editor. The former 
family, which has produced some two or three 
eminent men, will afford some interesting 


items to those who collect curious Christian | 


names. 


BE noticed in The Times of Oct. 7 


below the other. 
previous Saturday by 
S. N. Webster, a former winner of the | 
Schnieder Trophy, at Martlesham Aerodr me | 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. He was making a test | 
flight with two passengers and had just taken | 
off, when the wheel became _ detached. 
‘* People on the ground threw lights into the | 
air to give warning of the trouble. Webster 
came down within a hundred feet of the 
ground and then rose again. He had thrown 
away his ballast within a few yards of the | 
aerodrome. He cruised about evidently with 
the object of using up nearly all his petrol | 
and thus lightening the machine. He then 
came down again, this time, as he neared the 
ground, stopping all except the starboard | 
engine. He tipped the right wing into the 
air and then tipped the opposite wing, so 
making the upper carriage take an upward | 
movement. He then brought the machine | 
It | 


immediately to the ground on one wheel, 


There follow | 


an | 

account of a remarkable aeronautic feat— | 

the landing of an aeroplane, which had one | 
f its wheels detach d hangi seless | CNS CNT Rae) ie of Bees 

eal api liag glo Brera poo On Monday laft at Seven o’Clock, Mr. 

Flight-Lieutenant | Green, who keeps the Dog Tavern in Ludgate- 





Lonpon, October 11. 


They write from St. Albans, that fome 


| Workmen in digging a Foundation of a Houle 


in the Abbey Orchard, difcover’d the Remains 
of an old Romifh Chapel, from whence they 
took up three Figures of Brafs of moft ex- 
quifite Workmanthip, viz. a Crucifix, an 
Image of our Saviour about the Length of a 


| fmall Child, and a Saint with the Bowels 


iffuing from the Body, and twifting round 
a fmall Pillar, fuppofed to have lain there 
feveral hundred Years; they were carried to 
the Crown Inn, where great Numbers of 
People refort daily to fee them. 


{treet (commonly known by the Name of 
Green the Quaker, who formerly own’d the 
famous Galloway, Stradler) fet out from 
Hyde-Park Corner, in Order to ride to the 
Crown at Reading in two Hours and a half; 
the Rate he went off with was near twenty 
Miles an Hour; he paffed the Market-Houfe 
at Brentford at eighteen Minutes after Seven, 
and went thro’ the Turnpike at Cranford on 
Hounflow-Heath at twenty-eight Minutes 
after Seven, and went thro’ Slough (which is 
fifteen Miles on this Side Reading) at_ten 
Minutes after Eight ; but near Twyford, three 
Miles on this Side Reading, when he had but 
eleven Minutes left, his Mare tired, and he 
could not get her along, fo he loft; and ’tis 
thought to be chiefly owing to his going off 
too faft at firft, tho’ his Weight (thirteen 
Stone) was enough to fink any Horfe when 
carried fo far. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


THE WHITEWASHING OF KING JOHN 
BY SHAKESPEARE. 








ISS BOWEN’S book ‘ Dickon ’ has recently 
revived, this time in the columns of the 
Morning Post, the old controversy as to the 
character of King Richard III. In the 
course of it Colonel B. R. Ward, the 
Secretary of the Shakespeare Fellowship, ex- 
pressed the opinion that Richard was 
deliberately blackened by Shakespeare in his | 
‘Tragedy of King Richard III’ for the pur- 
oses of Tudor propaganda inspired by the 
sere of Elizabeth. If this be so, the 
yemarkable white-washing by the dramatist 
of King John in his play of that name 
might well be adduced in support of the 
theory. es 
The generally received estimate of the King | 
John of history is that of a person entirely | 
worthless both as a monarch and as a man; 
and, except for revealing an occasional fitful 
outburst of energy and an occasional tem- 
porary display of the ability of his house, 
an investigation into the records of his time 
does little to modify that estimate. Indeed, 
from the contemporary chroniclers to te 
historians of our own day, the condemnation 
of John is almost as unqualified as it is 
unanimous. The scorn in which he was held 
by those who knew him well is illustrated 
by the contemptuous remark of Richard I 
when in captivity: ‘‘ My brother John is not 
the man to subject a country to himself by 
force, if there be anyone to oppose his force 
by force however slight’ (Hoveden, Rolls 
Series III, 217); and by the nickname 
‘“Softsword ’? which Gervase of Canterbury 
(Rolls Series, II, 92-3) tells us was applied 
to him by his enemies. Of no other king 
since the Conquest could such words have, 
been spoken; even Stephen had proved him- | 
self a stout soldier. Yet, as is shown by 
spasmodic exhibitions of military skill, John | 
was not without some share of the capacity 
of his race; though, in his destitution of 
other necessary qualities, he was unable to 
exert it with credit or success. One may | 
fitly end with the verdict of Professor | 
Stubbs : 
What marks out John personally from the 
long list of our sovereigns, good and bad, is 
this—that there is nothing in him which for 


| provynce ”’ 
/emissaries of the Pope, 


a single moment calls out our better senti- 
ments; in his prosperity there is nothing that 
we can admire, and in his adversity nothing 


| that we can pity (Walter of Coventry, Rolls 
| Series, Pref. xi.). 


Shakespeare’s ‘ King John’ is to a great 
extent a recasting of an older play, ‘ The 


| Troublesome Raigne of King John’ (ed. by 


I. G. Fleay, N.v.), which he found already 
on the stage, and which had been published 


| in 1591, from one to seven years before the 


writing of the former drama. There is a 
still earlier play on the history of the same 
king written by John Bale, but of this 
‘ Pageant of Kynge Johan’ (ed. by J. P. 
Collier for the Camden Society, 1838) 
Shakespeare does not appear to have made 
any use. All three productions, however, 
agree in a striking manner in exalting the 
Kingship, in inculcating unquestioning 
loyalty, and in preaching the duty of 
patriotism. Thus all three illustrate the 
political tone of Tudor times, and hence it 
is that in them John is represented as being 
by no means devoid of good qualities. It 
is true that in his dealings with Arthur and 
with Hubert, in his nerveless depression in 
the face of the French invasion, and in his 
eventual submission to the Papacy, we are 
shown the black and the weak sides of his 
character; but in his vigour and ‘‘ expedi- 
tion ’’ in his operations against France at 
the beginning of his reign, and in his right 
royal repudiation of the claims of the Papal 
legate in the earlier portion of his career, 
we see him somewhat idealised; we see him 
viewed in fact by the dramatist through the 
medium of the spirit of the age that saw 
the Reformation and the Armada, till in the 
last act we find him actually spoken of as 
‘our great King John ’”’ (V. iv. 57). This 
is a description difficult to vindicate even by 
Shakespeare’s presentment of him. Yet that 
it was quite in accordance with the con- 
ventional John of the Elizabethan stage is 


evident, not only from ‘The Troublesome 
Raigne,’ but still more distinctly from 
Bale’s pageant of ‘Kynge Johan,’ where 


John is a godly and heroic prince, a would- 
be reformer in Church and State, constrained 
solely by affection for his subjects to bow to 
the will of Rome; he does so only to rescue 
them from the miseries of the interdict, and 
to save them from the horrors of foreign 
invasion and civil war. He is ‘‘so noble a 
prynce/ As this day raygneth in ony cristyen 
(p. 22, 1 19). He tells the 
‘“We wyll thow 
know yt owr power is of God”’ (p. 9, 1. 18), 
and 
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‘There shall no man rewle in the land where 
I am kyng 

With out my consent, for no mannys plesure 
lyvyng 

(p. 51, 1. 27). After his death Veryte comes 
forward and pronounces a long panegyric in 
his praise, of which the opening lines are: 

I assure ye, fryndes, lete men wryte what 
they wyll, 

Kynge Johan was a man both valiaunt and 
godlye. 

What though Polydorus (Polydore Vergil, 
“Hist Angl.,? Leyden, 1651, pp. 341-71) 
reporteth hym very yll 

At the suggestyons of the malicyouse clergye, 

Think yow a Romane with the Romans can 
not lye? 


(p. 84, 1. 17, etc.). This production of 
‘* Foul-mouthed Bale,’”’ or ‘* Biliosus 
Balaeus,’’ mainly consists of a mass of in- 
temperate invective against Catholicism, and, 
in the eyes of the Reformers, John, as the 
defier of Rome, was the prototype of Henry 
VIII. Still, all these three plays reflect 
that appreciation of the advantages of a 
strong centralised monarchy which in 
England characterised the political senti- 
ments of the sixteenth century; when even 
the despotic rule of the Tudor sovereigns was 
cheerfully accepted as a relief after the un- 
settled condition of things that had attended 
the dynastic wars which closed with the ac- 
cession of Henry VII. It was realised that 
a stable and a powerful government was the 
only guarantee of internal peace and 
national safety, and, these objects secured, 
the necessary condition of external greatness. 


In those days, to attain such ends, implicit | 


obedience and unquestioning loyalty to the 
eecupant of the throne were essential. 
Whether that occupant graced or disgraced 
his position was comparatively immaterial : 


reverence must be conceded to the office, if it | 
could not be conceded to the man, In | 


“Kynge Johan,’ when Veryte rebukes the 
seditious clergy for rebellion, they draw this 
identical forbidden distinction; they are 
““ Not agaynst the crowne, but the man per 
dee.’” To which Veryte returns the some- 
what evasive reply: ‘‘ The crowne of it selfe 
without the man is nothynge’’ (p. 86, 1. 2). 
The misdeeds of a king, even his crimes, 
such as that which in Shakespeare’s play 
caused the ‘‘revolts’’ to desert John for 
Lewis, are held to be no justification for 
disloyalty. The text of ‘‘non-resistance’”’ is 
preached clearly in ‘The Troublesome Raigne’ : 

For any private causes that you have, 

Methink they should not mount to such a 

height, 
As to depose a king in their revenge. 
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' (II, 3, 105-7), and again: 


Admit the wrongs are true, 
Yet subjects may not take in hand revenge, 
And rob the heavens of their proper power, 
Where sitteth He to whom revenge belongs 
(II, 3, 117-20). In Bale, too, we have the 
same : 
Yt is clene agenst the nature of Nobelyte 
(i.e. the nobility) 
To subdew his kyng with owt Godes autoryte; 
For his princely estate and power ys of God 
(p. 46, 1. 11). 
For in hys owne realme a kynge is judge 
over all, 
By Gods appoyntment, and none may hym 
judge agayne 
(p. ‘90; 1. 18). 
Agreeably with this, Magna Carta is not 
so much as mentioned in any one of the three 
lays. Too much stress, however, must not 
be laid on this omission, for during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Charter 
seems to a great extent to have faded from 
men’s recollection; it was the struggle be- 
tween the Crown and the Parliament in the 
seventeenth century that gave it prominence 
again. Sir John Fortescue, who wrote in 
the reign of Henry VI, but whose chief 
work, ‘ De Laudibus Legum Angliae’ (1468- 
70) was not printed till that of Henry VIII 
(1537), although an exponent of the merits 
/of a limited monarchy, does not allude to 
it; nor does Sir Thomas Smith, whose book 
on the Government of England was published 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime (1583); and 
'though Holinshed (1577) mentions it, he does 
not do so in a way to attract special atten- 
tion. Hand in hand with this insistance on 
| veneration for the Kingship goes the teach- 
|ing of the necessity for unity and the duty 
of patriotism. This, too, illustrates the feel- 
ing of the times. It was the last great 
_domestic dissensions, the Wars of the Roses, 
| that had lost the French provinces, and with 
| them the prestige which had been won for 
_England in Europe during the brief but 
| brilliant reign of Henry V. It had recently 
_been the enthusiastic combination of all 
parties and all creeds in one patriotic impulse 
that enabled England to present an unbroken 
front to the Armada. And it must be borne 
in mind that a renewed attempt on the part 
of Spain was expected about the time when 
‘King John’ appeared. Both the older 
plays have the same ring of love for the 
fatherland and pride of race. In_ the 
‘Troublesome Raigne’ Arthur says of John: 


I rather think the menace of the world 
Sounds in his ears as threats of no esteem, 
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And sooner would he scorn Europa’s power, | 


| to have died in 1671, and probably at his 


Than lose the smallest title he enjoys; 
For questionless he is an Englishman 


(I, 2, 26-30). 
Johan ’’ say: 
Hold thes enmys backe, 
That my swete Ynglonde perysh not in 
this sheppewracke 
(p. 64, 1. 10). ' 
As the ‘‘villain’’ of Bale’s pageant is 
Sedwsyson (Sedition), in the guise of Stephen 
Langton, a second ‘“‘ traitorous Becket ’’ (for 
this, the orthodox Tudor view, see, e.g., Sir 
John Ferne, ‘ Lacies Nobilitie,’ 1586, pp. 


73-4), who stirs up the nobles against the | 


throne, similarly in the ‘ Troublesome 
Raigne’ and in ‘ King John’ it is disunion 
and the unpatriotic action of the renegade 


peers that bring ruin on the kingdom; while, | 


conversely, on their return to allegiance, the 
French cause at once collapses. This is set 


forth in the closing words of both the latter | 


plays, and with especial distinctness in the 


‘Troublesome Raigne,’ in the words of the | 


Dauphin : 
It boots not to me, 

Nor any prince, nor power of Christendom, 
To seek to win this island Albion, 

Unless he have a party in the realm 

By treason for to help him in his wars 

(II, 9, 25-9). The lesson is enforced by 
showing that treasonable alliance with a 
foreign foe, even though it may lead to 
victory in the field, is a dangerous game to 


play. If this is not laid down by Shakes- | 


peare so fully as in the ‘ Troublesome Raigne’ 


(III, 3, 240 et seq.), still it appears with | 


sufficient clearness in the last act of his 
‘King John’ (V. 4, 37-8). 


up by Camden, writing in 1605, 
John, a Great Prince, but unhappy ”’ 
(‘Remaines ’ edn. of 1674, p. 402). 


(I am indebted to Messrs. Edward Arnold | 


& Co. for permission to draw upon my edition 
of ‘King John ’ (1897) in Professor Churton 
Collins’s series. ) 


Francis PIERREPONT BARNARD. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


JONES OF CITY OF DUBLIN. 


[N Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ of Ireland, 
1912 edition, there is given a pedigree of 
this family, who are described as late of 
Headfort, Co. Leitrim. The first mentioned 
m it is ‘“‘Bryan Jones of the City of 
Dublin,” whose will has already been given 


So Bale makes his ‘‘ Kynge | 


| of Elizabeth daughter of : 
| Pitcherstown in co, Kildare, Esq. By which 





in these columns at cli. 114. He is stated 


house in Cooke Street, Dublin, as in the 
accounts of the churchwardens of St. John’s 
Church, Dublin, for the year ending at 
Faster, 1672, it says:—‘‘ Burialls unpaid :— 
Mr. Jones in Cooke Streett.’’ 

His father’s name is not given, but when 


searching the records in the Public Record 
Office, Dublin, some twenty odd years ago, 


I discovered he was the son of Thomas Jones, 
described as of Dublin, who married Joanna, 
eldest daughter of Humphrey Reynolds, 
Governor of Muinter Eolus and Co. Leitrim, 
who died 14 May, 1576, and sister of John 
Reynolds, of Loughscur, Co. Leitrim, who 
died in 1632 (For pedigree of his family see 
cli. 3 et  seq.). John Reynolds’ son, 
Humphrey Reynolds, in his will dated 27 
July, 1660, appoints his ‘‘Cozen Brian 


| Jones to be overseer.”’ 


The funeral certificate of Walter Jones, 
eldest son of the above Brian Jones, given in 
Betham’s ‘ Chaos,’ Add. MS. 23689, Brit. 
Museum, is as follows :— 


Funeral Certificates (p. 144). 


Walter Jones of the City of Dublin, eldest 
son of Bryan Jones of the same, Esq., and 
White of 





Elizabeth the said Bryan had issue that sur- 
vived beside the Defunct one son and one 
daughter, vizt. Nicholas Jones, the second 
son who was married to Elizabeth daughter 
of John Sergeant of Dublin gent by whom 
he had issue six children, vizt. John, 
Thomas, Walter, Catherine, Elizabeth and 
Jane; and Mary Jones, daughter of the said 
Bryan, was married to Robert Aitkin of Dub- 
lin by whom she has issue, David, James and 


3 , | Elizabeth. 
The Elizabethan view was tersely summed | 


eS Fernie) o....- 


The said Walter Jones took to wife Joane 
daughter of William Heward of. . ., 
clerke, by whom he has left issue surviving 
at the time of his death six children, vizt. :— 
Theophilus eldest son, Bryan second son, 
William third son, Sara _ eldest daughter, 
Ann second daughter and Jane third daugh- 
ter all unmarried. The said first mentioned 
Walter Jones departed this Mortall life in 
Dublin the 17th day of February 1687, and 
was interred the 20th of the same month in 
St. Warborough’s Church, the truth of these 
premises is testified by the subscription of the 
said Theophilus Jones eldest son of the De- 
funct who returned this Certificate to be re- 
corded in the office of Sir Richard Carney, 
Knt, Ulster King of Arms of all Ireland this 
12th day of January, Anno, Dom, 1688/9. 
(Signed) THropHitus JONEs. 


And in the same MS. is the following :— 
My grandfather’s name was Theophilus 
Jones, he had two sons, Walter and Bolton. 
Walter had one son named Theophilus and he 
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had three sons, Walter marrd, ironmonger, 
Theophilus, and James marrd first . . . Wolfe 
daughter of Counr Theobald Wolfe, and 
secondly, Widow of Dean Ryder. 

The Right Hon. Theophilus Jones, who 
died in 1811, is referred to in a Lease dated | 
10 July, 1766, between Margaret Tyrrell als. | 
Reynolds, of Logherill, Co. Leitrim, widow, 
and Alderman George Reynolds, of Dublin, 
as ‘of the City of Dublin and son of Walter 
Jones, lately deceased, who was son of 
Theophilus Jones, deceased’’ (Registry of 
Deeds Office, Book 247, p. 316, No. 161867). 

Some of the Dublin Parish Registers con- 
tain particulars of Jones’s bearing — the 
Christian name Theophilus, but I do not 
know if they are descendants of the Jones 
family given in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ 
referred to. They are as follows :— 

St. Catherine’s Church— 

1711/12 Jan 29. Theophilus son of Thomas 

Jones and Elizabeth, bapt. 
St. Michan’s Church— 

1766. Apr. 3. Theophilus Jones, cabinett 

maker and Deborah (Murphy), spinster. 

1771. Jan. 4. Theophilus Jones of the City 
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DarrmovutH, 10 (265)T. Built 1655. Con- 
verted to fireship from August, 1688, to 
January, 1688/1689. Cast away at Isle of 
Mull 9 Oct., 1690. 

HaGte, 12. 

Kiiza AND Sarau, 6 (100)T. Sunk as gray- 
ing-place at Sheerness 28 Oct., 1690. 

GUARLAND, 10. 

Guernsey, 10. 

Hatr Moone, 352 (214)T. Captured from 
Algerines by Sappurre, 34, and James Gatty, 
30 Sept., 1682. Was a fireship in 1688 and 
burnt at La Hogue 24 May, 1692. 

Mermarp (294)T. (See also under Fifth- 
rates. ) 

Owners Loves, 10 (200)T. Bought 1688, 
‘“‘ Sunk by ye Ice in Hudson’s Bay ”’ 28 July, 


1697. 
PEARLE. 
St. Pavut, 352 (260)T. Captured from 


Algerines (said to have been a Dutch vessel) 
1679. Was a fireship in 1688. Sold by inch 
of candle to Captain Wm. Young for £133 
on 3 May, 1698. 





of Dublin, founder, and Elizabeth Perry, 
widow, by licence. 

In Burke’s pedigree the date of the 
marriage of Theophilus Jones and Ann 
Bingham is given as 20 Jan., but in the 


Parish Registers of the Church of St. 
Nicholas-Within, Dublin, it is given as 
follows :—‘‘ 1726. June 20. Theophylus 


Jones and Ann Bingham (By Consis, Lic.).”’ 
This Ann Bingham was a dau. of John 
Bingham, of Dublin. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


| 
H. Firzceratp Reynoips. | 


RicHarp aNnp Joun, 10 (160)T. Bought 
1688. ‘‘ Sunk at Harwich for securing the 
Whalers and Launches at that yard 26 
August, 1692.”’ 

RicHMoND (e2 WAKEFIELD). 

Rorsuck, 8 (276)T. Built at Wapping by 
Edward Snelgrove. Added 17 April, 1690. 
| (See under MERMAID.) 
| Rose or Satty, 16 (Satty Prize).  Cap- 
‘tured 1684; fireship 1688. 

Sampson, 12 (240)T. Bought 1678. Burnt 
in service 14 March, 1689. 

Sopra, 10 (135)T. Captured from Earl 
| of Argyle by K1ncFrisHER, 46, and added 1685. 
Was a fireship in 1688 and converted to a 
hoy 1 July, 1690. 


CHARLES SERGISON’sS LISTS OF THE RoyaL Navy ; 
e SprepweELy, 8, fireship (127)T. Bought 
sa et Paces Bonny: Mots Meer! gaa eee (named SpPEEDWELL OLp in _ 1692). 
(See ante pp. 168, 185, 204, 222, 239). 26 August, 1692.’’ 
VIII. Suppty, 9, fireship (130)T. ‘‘ Delivered 


The 1688 List of Fireships! was as follows :— 
Capiz Mrrcuant, 12 (320)T. Bought 1688. 


STEERS: ae EE See | ‘* Lyes at Portsmouth for breaking off the Sea 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Burnt as a fireship at La Hogue 19 May, 


1692. 
Crenetr, 6 (100)T. Bought 1688. 
rendered to French 20 Sept., 1693. 
Cyartes, 6 (90)T. Purchased 1688. Burnt 
against Quince Rock at St. Malo 5 July, 1695. 
CuaRLEs AND Henry, 6 (120)T. Bought 
1688. Cast away at Plymouth 29 Nov., 1689. 


1 Spelt Ffireships. 


Sur- | 


— 'BetH), 10 (200)T. Bought 1688. 


to her owners 21 May, 1689.”’ 


Nore:—There was also—but not in 1688 
List—Surpry, 34, 5th rate (308 15/94)T. 
Hired Vessel—‘‘ Cast away at High Lake 
11 January, 1689/1690.” 
| Swann, 10, fireship (246)T. ‘‘ Bought of 
| ye Captain of ye Plymouth Hbr. 1673.’’ Con- 
| verted to Sth rate 12 Jan., 1688/1689. ‘‘ Sunk 
| by ye Earth quake at Jamaica 15 June, 1692.” 
| Tuomas AND Exrza (THomas AnD ELizZa- 

‘* Burnt 1 
rench off Cape La 


ye Action against ye 
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Hogue and Cape de Barfleur, 19/23 May, 
1692. 
Unity, 6 (100)T. 
built at Portsmouth by Thomas Podd (130)T. 
Youne Sprac. 


There are 18 Fireships in the 1697 list. 

Crescent, 8 (234)T. Captured 
French by Dover. Added 20 Feb., 1692/1693. 
Sold 3 May, 1698. 

Frtame, 8 (260)T. Built at Lymehouse by 
Thomas Gressingham. Added 6 March, 
1690/1691. ‘‘ Foundered in Atlantic coming 
from West Indies 22 August, 1697.’’ 

FrortuNe, 18 (Prize) (262)T. Captured 
from French. Added 18 Feb., 1692/1693. 
Sold 13 May, 1698. 

FrrrEBRAND, 18 (268)T. Built at Lyme- 
house by John Haydon. Added 31 March, 
1694. Wrecked off Scilly Islands 22 Oct., 
1707. 

GriFFIN, 8 (255)T. Built at Rotherhithe 
by John Rolfe and William Castle. Added 
17 April, 1690. Replaced by vessel built at 
Sheerness 1702, which appears likely was a 
rebuild, as she is not removed from Sergison’s 
List. 

Hunter, 8 (254)T. Built at Rotherhithe 
by Jonas Shish. Added 29 April, 1690. 
Surrendered as 5th rate (277)T. off Cape St. 
Mary and carried into Cadiz 20 Sept., 1710. 

Hawk, 8 (259)T. Built at Wapping by 
John Freame. Added 17 April, 1690. 

JosepH, 8 (278)T. 
Added 8 Nov., 1692. Sold by inch of candle, 
3 May, 1698, to Ralph Lawrence for £92. 

Ligutninc, 8 (256)T. Built at Cuckold’s 
Point by John Taylor. Added 20 March, 
1690/1691. Surrendered:‘‘ to a French man- 
of-warr”’ of 46 guns off Scilly 24 Nov., 1705. 

Owners Love (see above). 
St. Paun (see above). 
_Puorntx, 8, fireship (256)T. Built at Red- 
ith by John Dalton and John Gardner. | 
Added 16 March, 1693/1694. Converted to | 
6th rate 14 July, 1711, as (273)T. Serving 
with Florida Expedition, April, 1740. 

Rose (see 6th rate in 1688 list). 

Strompetxo, 8 (266)T. Built at Blackwall | 
by Sir Henry Johnson. Added 7 March, | 
1690/1691. Converted to 5th rate 15 April, | 
1704. Sold 20 August, 1713. | 

Votrure, 8 (270)T. Built at Deptford by | 
Robert Castle. Added 18 April, 1690. Sur- | 
tendered ‘‘coming from West Indies”’ 10 | 
Dec., 1708. 

Vurcan, 8 (260)T. 


Built at Rotherhithe | 
by Jonas Shish. 


Added 21 Feb., 1690/1691. | 


Purchased 1688. Re- | 


from 


Captured from French. | 


| 

|Sunk as a breakwater at Sheerness 10 Aug., 
1709. 

| Sr. Vincent, 8 (197)T. Captured from 
French. Added 18 June, 1692. Sold by inch 
of candle to Lawrence Towne for £102 on 3 
May, 1698. 

Vesuvius, 8 (256)T. 
Point by John Taylor. 
1690/1691. ‘Burnt in 
Malo’s’’’ 19 Nov., 1693. 

Vesuvius, 8 (269)T. Bought of Nicholas 
Barrett. Added 4 Dec., 1693. Stranded at 
Spithead, 26/27 Nov. to 29 Dec., 1703, or 
later. ‘‘ Ordered to be broke up being not 
fit to be rebuilt 7 September, 1705.’’ 


Joun A. Rupert-JonEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued). 


Built at Cuckold’s 
Added 20 March, 
attempting St. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WOLFE. 


No man in the past attracts me so much as 
Wolte—very few ever inspired me as_ this 
great man has done.— 

Frevp-MarsHaL Eart Roperts. 


1759. ‘A Dialogue Betwixt General Wolfe, 
And The Marquis Montcalm In The Elysian 
Fields.’ 20 pages. 

1760. ‘The Life of General James Wolfe, 
The Conqueror of Canada: Or, The Elogium 
of that Renowned Hero, Attempted according 
to the Rules of Eloquence. With A Monu- 
mental Inscription, Latin and English, To 
perpetuate his Memory.’ By Jo. 2 . 
P......, A.M. (James Penrose). 24 pages. 

1765. ‘An Apology For The Life and 
Actions of General Wolfe.’ By Israel Mau- 
duit. Only 20 copies printed. 

1768. ‘General Wolfe’s Instructions To 
Young Officers: Also His Orders for a Bat- 
talion and an Army.’ (Including the well 
known “‘ Instructions for the 20th Regt. (in 
case the French land) given by Lieut.-Col. 
Wolfe at Canterbury.’’). 106 pages. 

1777. ‘Dialogues In The Shades Between 


|General Wolfe, General Montgomery, David 
| Hume, George Grenville, and Charles Town- 


shend.’ 120 pages. 
1864. ‘The Life of Major-General James 
Wolfe. Founded on Original Documents and 


Illustrated By His Correspondence.’ By 
Robert Wright. 

1885. ‘Montcalm and Wolfe.’ 2 vols. By 
Francis Parkman. (Single volume edition 
in Everyman’s Library in 1908). 

1895. ‘ Wolfe.’ (English Men of Action). 
By A. G. Bradley. 
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| 
1904. ‘ Wolfe-land: A Handbook for Wes- 


terham.’ By Gibson Thompson. 

1905. ‘Wolfe and Montcalm.’ (The 
Makers of Canada). By the Abbé H. R. 
Casgrain. 

1909. ‘The Life and Letters of James 


Wolfe.’ By Beckles Willson, Founder of the | 


Wolfe Society. 

1909. ‘General Wolfe.’ (Makers of Na- 
tional History). By Edward Salmon. 

1912. ‘ Wolfe, the Hero of Quebec.’ By 
Wm. Wood (Toronto). 

1916. ‘The Birthplace of Wolfe. Wester- 
ham and Its Associations.’ By Edmund 
Vickerson. Small publication. (Wester- 
ham). 

1920. ‘The Winning of Canada. A Chron- 
icle of Wolfe.’ (Toronto). 

1926. ‘ The Pictorial Life of Wolfe.’ By 
Mrs. A. E. Wolfe-Aylward. Over 100 illus- 
trations. (Plymouth), 

1927. ‘ Wolfiana. A Potpourri of Facts 
and Fantasies, Culled From _ Literature, 
Relating to the Life of James Wolfe.’ Ar- 
ranged by John Clarence Webster. 47 pages. 
Privately printed. (Shediac, N.B., Canada). 

1927. ‘ Wolfe Bi-centenary Celebration, 
London, Jan. 3rd, 1927.’ By J. C. Webster. 
10 pages. (Shediac, N.B., Canada). 

1928. ‘ Wolfe in Scotland in The ’45 and 
From 1749 to 1753.’ By the late J. T. Find- 
lay, .R.H.S. 

1929. ‘James Wolfe: Man and _ Sol- 
dier.’ By Professor W. T. Waugh, of McGill 
University. 

1929. ‘ Wolfe and North America.’ By 
Lieut.-Col. F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. 


Biographical sketches of Wolfe are included 
in the following works : 

1830. ‘ Lives of The Most Eminent British 
Commanders,’ By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
Vol. ii. (1832). 

1899. ‘From Cromwell to Wellington. 
Twelve Soldiers.’ Ed, by Spencer Wilkinson. 
(Contribution on Wolfe by Gen. Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart., G.C.B.). 

1900. ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
(Col. E. M. Lloyd, R.E.). 

1911. ‘ Great Soldiers.’ By George Hart. 

1925. ‘Campaigners Grave and Gay. 
Studies of Four Soldiers of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries.’ By Lt.-Col. L. 
H. Thornton, C.M.G., D.S.O., late Rifle 
Brigade. (Cambridge). 


1927. ‘Great Captains Unveiled.’ By 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 

All the foregoing works were published in 
London, except where otherwise mentioned. 
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Perhaps somebody will extend this biblio- 
graphy by compiling a list of the various 
magazine articles which have been written on 
Wolfe. 

J. Pare, 


ISCOVERY OF A FLAG OF TRISTAN 
D’ACUNHA AT THE PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE. — Whilst making a 
search recently amongst some Admiralty 
Records, the subject of the title was found 
unexpectedly. By the kind courtesy of the 
Editor of the United Empire journal, in 
the October number of his valuable periodical 
appears the history of Tristan d’Acunha, 
and its flag, 1810-1817 (as taken from Adm. 
1, 67, 68), and also, a short summary of 
events from the first discovery of the island 
in 1506 up to 1928. 

The present note is written to record the 
foregoing, and to state the now whereabouts 
of the aforesaid ‘“‘ find,’’ specially for those 
interested in the ‘‘ Loneliest Island in the 
World.”’ 

When Captain Festing, H.M.S. Falmouth, 
arrived, and had landed the troops on Aug. 
14, 1816 (conveyed to garrison Tristan), he 
immediately claimed possession of it and the 
two adjacent islands for Great Britain, and, 
later, on his departure, took the said flag 
to the Commander-in-Chief at Cape Town, 
who forwarded it to England in 1817. The 
flaz measures 30 x 32 inches, and is formed 
by five diamonds, two red, two blue, and one 
yellow in the centre, and is bordered by the 
halves of the diamonds. It was made by an 
American citizen, Jonathan Lambert, who 
arrived with three other men from Rio, 
December, 1810, and in February, 1811, took 
possession of Tristan (re-naming it ‘“ Re- 
freshment Island ’’), along with the two other 
islands, ‘‘ for himself and his heirs for ever.” 
He made and despatched to America “‘ a legal 
instrument ’’ which appeared in the Boston 
Gazette, July, 1812. But in May, 1812, 
Lambert and a friend went out in a boat 
fishing, and never returned. 

The flag is now to be seen in the Museum 
of the Public Record Office, open free daily 
(excepting Saturdays and Sundays), from 2 
to 4 p.m., where documents, etc., are eX- 
hibited for their historical or artistic interest. 

Though many visitors have discovered the 
Museum, where there is always someone to 
point out and explain the exhibits, there are 
many who do not know of its existence, or 
even that the Public Record Office 1s im 
Chancery Lane! 

E. H. FarrRBRotaer. 
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| Fgen HERBERT OF CHERBURY’S ‘ DE | 
VERITATE.’—At 12S. viii. 293 (Apr. | 
9, 1921), I asked if any of your readers could | 
point me to an existing copy of the 1624 | 
Paris edition of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s | 
philosophical work, ‘De Veritate.’ In his | 
‘ Autobiography ’ Herbert stated that he first 
printed his book in Paris at his ‘‘ own cost 
and charges,’’ divulging it only to such ‘“‘ as 
might be worthy readers of it; though after- 
wards reprinting it in England.’’ It was, in 
other words, printed for private circulation | 
only. And the title-page of the first London | 
edition, 1633, expressly refers to an edition | 
published in Paris in 1624. | 








I had failed to trace any surviving copy 
of the 1624 edition in English libraries, even 
in that of Jesus College, Oxford, to which | 
Herbert left his Latin and Greek books; nor 
was a copy preserved in the public libraries 
of Paris. Further I received no reply to the 
inquiry printed in your columns more than 
eight years ago. 

It is, therefore, of interest to record that 
a copy of the first edition, in fine state, has 
at last come to light, and is now in the 
possession of the British Museum. Like its 
successor, the London edition of 1633, it is 
in quarto form, although a better printed 
book. The title-page, pleasantly set, with- 
out rules or ornament, bears no indication of | 
bookseller or printer. ; 

DE VERITATE | PROVT DISTINGVITUR | A) 
REVELATIONE, A VERI- | SIMILI, A POSSIBILT, | 
wT | aA FALSO, | HOC OPUS CONDIDIT | ED. 
HERBERT, MILES ORD. BAL, | ET LEG. SMI REGTS | 
BRITTANNIA | IN GALLIA, | ET UNIVERSO 
HVMANO GENERI | DICAVIT. | CIO.1OC.XXiv. 


Harotp WILiAMs. 
Aspenden House, Buntingford, Herts. 


‘IR RICHARD STEELE. — In the Cuar- 

marthen Journal, 20 Sept., 1928, there 
is published a portrait of Mr. Richard Steele 
reproduced from a print kindly lent by Mr. 
T. E. Brigstocke, J.P., Carmarthen. It is 
stated: ‘‘ Having been made before he was | 
knighted, it is presumably an early por- 
trait.”’ There is also in the same journal, 
through the kindness of Mr, T. E. Brig- 
stocke, a reproduction of a print of Tygwyn, 
Llangunnor, exactly as it was in the time 
when Sir Richard Steele lived there. It is | 
believed that this is the only picture in | 
existence of Tygwyn of Sir Richard Steele’s | 
day. This famous author, essayist, etc., was 
buried at St. Peter’s Church, Carmarthen. | 


J. Evans. | 


Velindre. 
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| verdict, 


' the officer. 


| on the 28th October, 1803. 


| whilst the 1st Battalian 





Readers’ Queries. 


(FHARLES FREDERICK VANBRUGH.— 
He was an officer in the Guards and on 
his return from Scotland with a lady stayed 
at the White Swan, Ferrybridge, for the 
night. After his departure in the morning 
it was discovered that he had left his purse 
behind. James Thompson, the under-tap- 
ster, was despatched on horseback after his 
carriage, overtook him a mile from Ferry- 
bridge, and rode up to a window. The car- 
riage not stopping, he turned to the other 
window and called out ‘‘ Your purse, Sir.”’ 
The genfleman, imagining he demanded his 
purse, let down the window and shot him 
dead. The coroner’s jury brought in their 
‘“ Self defence.’”’ An extended 
account is given in the Leeds Mercury for 
5 April, 1781. 

I shall be obliged if any one can describe 
I have seen the Notes in the 
Second Series of ‘N. and Q.’ and in the 
Genealogist. 
G. D. Lunes. 


YHE ROYAL KNIGHTSBRIDGE VOL- 
UNTEERS.—Are the words of a song 
known of which the chorus was :— 

Then with Major Eyre we’ll go, my boys, 

Then with Major Eyre we’ll go. 

Major Robert Eyre raised and commanded 
The Royal Knightsbridge Volunteers. What 
is known about him and about his regiment ? 

The colours of the regiment now hang in 


| the Museum of the Royal United Service 


Institution, Exhibit No. 6018, the following 
description of them being given in the official] 
catalogue, 7th edition: — ‘‘ The Corps was 
raised, equipped and trained by Major 
Robert Eyre, and was one of the Regiments 
reviewed by King George III in Hyde Park 
In that year the 
corps had a precise position in the defence 


| of London in case of alarm; it was to re- 


main in reserve at the top of Sloane Street, 
Queen’s Royal 
Volunteer Infantry was to patrol Grosvenor 


| Place and be in communication with the 2nd 


Battalion, which was to patrol Sloane Street, 
leaving one company at Chelsea Waterworks. 


| The Knightsbridge Corps was 146 strong at 


the time. No Volunteer Colours are at pre- 
sent on exhibition at the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution, a fact which will render 
the display of those alluded to the more 
interesting — Given by S. A. Eyre, Esq.” 
(Stratford Alfred Eyre, Assistant-Surgeon, 
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13th Foot. Placed on half-play, 
ber, 1818, and retired in 1830). 
J. H. Lestiz, Lt.-cor. 


Hon. Editor of The Journal of the Society 
for Army Historical Research. 


\OATS -OF - ARMS: 
GREEN.—In the Church of St. Edmund, 
Norwich, is a shield partly coloured. I. On 
a bend gules three garbs or (Maltby) impal- 
ing, Per chevron or and... 
coat indistinct. For Charles Maltby late of 


this parish, d. July 20, 1764, aged 72 (born | 


1692). Martha, his wife, d. July 30, 1729, 
aged 31 (born 1698). Can any reader com- 
plete these arms or state to whom they 
belonged ? The above must have married 
about 1720. They had three children who 
died in infancy and three who lived to 
maturity, namely: Thomas, eldest son, b. 


1722, d. Nov. 15, 1765, aged 43; Charles, 
youngest son, b. 1723, d. April 29, 1790, aged 


67 ; Elizabeth, b. 1725, d. April 26, 1781, aged 
56. Her arms are — in ‘ Church 
Heraldry of Norfolk’ by Farrer, on a tablet 
to her husband, Rev. Richard Humphrey, 
Rector of Blofield, Norfolk. Records of any 
descendants of above desired. 

In the Church of St. George, Tombland, 
Norwich, is a tablet, Arg. on a bend gules, 
three garbs or Maltby, impaling, Arg. 
semée-de-lis-arg. a lion rampant or 
(? Holland), Az. a lion rampant between 
eight fleur-de-lis arg. For Thomas Maltby, 
d. May 2, 1760, aged 70, Elizabeth, his wife, 
d. 1758, aged 64. George Maltby, merchant, 
son of above, d. 1794, aged 63, and Mary his 
wife, d. 1804, aged 66. 

To whom did the above arms _ belong? 
Thomas, who died in 1760, married Oct. 9, 
1716, Elizabeth Taylor (Bishop Edward 
Maltby’s Bible record), and George, who died 
1784, married, April 20, 1761, Mary Tearman 
(not Fearman), according to the Bishop’s 
Bible, he a son of this George. 

Bishop Maltby’s bookplate No. 19573, 
British Museum, is _ heraldic. * Maltby 
quartering Beaumont, azure, a lion rampant, 
between eight fleur "de lys, and impaling 
Green—or, on a chief indented gules, three 
crescents,’ 

The second wife of the Bishop, by whom 
he had no issue, was Margaret Mary Green, 


daughter of Major Green, “and great-niece of - 


Bishop Green of Norwich and Ely. Was 
it not unusual to impale the arms of a second 
wife and not the first? The mother of his 
children was his first wife, Mary Hervey, of 


Norwich, daughter of Jeremiah Ives Hervey. 


25 Decem- | 


MALTBY AND) 


the rest of the | 
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Ksq., of Catton, Norfolk (Gent. Mag.), 
(Possibly there was an earlier connection be- 
| tween the families, as in 1562 John Maltby 
was Vicar of Catton, presented by Dean and 
Chapter of Norwich Cathedral.—Bloomfield.) 

Bookplate No. 19574. Edward Maltby, 
D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., gives the Maltby arms 
‘with the addition of “a lion rampant. in 
| sinister chief, and a cross (pattee) in base, 
impaling azure three harts trippant or for 
Green.”’ Why are two coats assigned to 
Green ? 

A copy of the Bishop’s bookplate from 
Armstrong Library, Durham, gives us as a 
quartering on the Bishop's coat-of-arms, ‘a 
lion rampant between six fleur-de-lis,’’ while 
the arms on a portrait of the Bishop have 
the arms of the Bishopric, dexter, and the 
Maltby arms are given as: ‘‘On a_ bend 
gules three garbs or, between two lions 
rampant.’’ 


D. Marrsy Verritt. 
North Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. 
ME: PELVE, KEEPER OF RECORDS 
IN THE TOWER OF LONDON,.—I 
possess a fine portrait, pencil drawing, artist 
unknown, of Mr. Pelve, Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower of London. When was 
he appointed? What were his Christian 
name and the dates of his birth and death? 
Any particulars respecting him and _ his 
family would be welcome. The portrait is 
executed upon paper dated 1838. 
Leonarp C. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
“ HAVER CAKE’’: ‘‘ CAKE DOG.’’—At 
the recent Muker Show the prize for 
the best oatcake known in the Yorkshire Dales 
as ‘‘ Haver Cake’’ was awarded to the oldest 
lady in Swaledale. She is Mrs, Cottingham, 
of Satron, and is over ninety years of age, She 
won at Aysgarth and Harrogate also. This 
cake is made of the best kind of oatmeal 
(other oatmeal tastes bitter), and mixed with 
water. She bakes the cake on a ‘‘ backstone ”’ 
(like a huge frying pan without the edge on), 
and after turning the cake over, finishes it 
off on a ‘‘ cake dog.’’ 
What is a ‘‘ cake dog 


PRICE. 


” ? 
H. ASKEw. 


OG WHIPPER.—The Mayoral accounts 
for Lyme Regis in the years before -_ 
after 1650 mention the payment of 12s. 
14s. a year to an official with this ‘ithe 
What exactly were his duties? 
C. WANKLYN. 
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i re THREE CUPS.—Wanted, reference | 
to ‘‘ The Three Cups.’’ One was the cup 
of David; another the cup of Sir Philip | 
Sidney; but what was the third? I believe 
it was of some Dutchman. 


C. F. W. Courtenay-Dunn. 
N INN SIGN: THE RED BALL. 
What is the origin ? 

Cc, F. W. Courtenay-Dunn. 


| Mr. 


[Act (DE LACI).—I am just completing | 

the first part of the history of this 
ancient family, and should be glad of any | 
details relating to pre-Conquest members. 
What, if any, relationship was there between 
Walter and his half-brother Ilbert and their 
father Hugh, Sieur de Lassy, 
Conqueror ? 

I should be glad to hear from anyone hav- 
ing genealogical details of English branches 
down to the present time, or to hear from 
anyone interested in the history of this 
family. 

Nevite Lacy Stocken. 
15, Perham Road, W.14. 


INSIGN JOHN JONES, CALCUTTA, ec. 

1732.—Who was Ensign John Jones, liv- 
ing in Calcutta, circa 1732? Was he related, 
in any way, to one Richard Jones, of Green- 
wich, who died in 1788? Cf. Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary,’ vol. iii., p. 341. 

Was either of them related to Sam. Jones, 
Director of the East India Co., and of the 
Trinity House, who died in March, 1735; 
ibid., vol. ili., p. 342. 


E. F. MacPrke. 


“ Is anything known of this victim of the 


Marian persecution burnt at Steyning, 
23 July, 1555, a native of Godstone, Surrey, 
more than is given in Foxe’s ‘ Book of 


Martyrs.’ 
JOHN PaTcHING. 


“YAN IN THE MOON” AS ORNA- 
MENT.—Has this any special signi- 
ficance as a mark or token when used in 
mediaeval ornamentation ? 
D. WAtLsH, M.D. 


4 NOON-DAY GUN.—Is there any place 
*“ in this country now where a gun is fired 
to mark the hour of noon? For many years 
one was so fired in the gardens of the Palais 
Royal in Paris, and may be so still. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northweod. 
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(THE FIRST FLATS IN LONDON: 

QUEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS. — I 
have been told that the first block of flats 
erected in London is situated at the south- 
western corner of Portland Place, facing the 
Langham Hotel, the architect being the late 
C. J. Phipps. 

Queen Anne’s Mansions, which must be 
one of the earliest, is still, I think, the 
loftiest block. How was authority to build 
to this height secured? This apparently 
shapeless mass of brickwork, rising in full 
view of Buckingham Palace, is, to London 
visitors, one of the architectural curiosities 
of the Victorian era. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

The Mount, Northwood. 


OHN STUART, 3rp EARL OF BUTE.— 
In the printed ‘ Index to Particular 
Register of Sasines, for Argyle, Dunbarton, 
Bute, Arran and Tarbert, 1617-1780’; (‘ Re- 
cord Office, Scotland ; Indexes, No. 9’; Edin- 
burgh, 1926), are several references of pos- 
sible interest, 

On p. 850 is mentioned a document re- 
corded 12 Aug., 1690 (MS. vol. ii., fo. 281), 
relating to Edmond Stewart of Mechnock or 
Mecknock. 

Ibid., p. 863, appears an entry regarding 
William Stewart, son of John, Earl of Bute, 
21 Sept., 1772. (MS. vol. x. fo. 411). 

Other references are given to MS. vol. x., 
folios 411, 412, 416, as relating to Karls of 
Bute. 

These records—the ‘ Particular Register of 


| Sasines ’—are preserved at Dumbarton, about 
: | fifty miles from Edinburgh. 
OHN LAUNDER, SUSSEX MARTYR.— | 


Very little detailed information concern- 
ing the genealogy of the Earls of Bute ap- 
pears in Mrs. E. Stuart Wortley’s ‘ A Prime 
Minister and his Son’; London: John Mur- 
ray, 1922. 

Can any reader give reference to sources 
of data on the ancestry and descendants of 
the third Earl, one-time Prime Minister to 
George III, and a close friend of the lat- 
ter’s parents, post 1747. 

Z. Y. W. 


YPES OF COWS AS SURNAMES. — 
There has recently been translated from 
the Dutch the voyages of ‘‘ Willem 
Ysbrantsz Boutekoe’’ (Piebald Cow). I 
shall be glad of references to surnames in any 
language which indicate markings or types 
of cows like the example quoted. 


R. Hepeer WALLACE. 
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Replies. 
WAINSCOT PANELLING. 

(clvii. 96). 
YONCERNING the interesting questions 


based on a study of the construction of house- 


panelling in the eighteenth century, at that | in England on room and hall panels. it 


| seems very probable that it might have origin- 


In a number of old houses in Radian | ated, not as a substitute for tapestry, but as 
€ Ses as | 


time similar in England and the United 
States, might be of interest. 


Pennsylvania dating between 1700 and 1800, 


examined by the writer, the construction of | 


panels appeared as follows. 
Very common. A framework compar- 


strips mortised together at* right angles, 
leaving a rectangular opening encircled by a 


deep channel, cut by a plane, into which the | 


thin rectangular central tablet is inserted. 
The construction nearly always of soft wood, 
pine (Pinus Strobus) or Poplar (Liriodendron 
tulipifera). 


houses on doors, and sometimes on room walls; 
frequent in mansions on one or more interior 
walls; is never hand hewn by broad axe or 


adze, and never nailed, but always pegged | 


together. 


2. For partitions in bedrooms. Rare. 


A row of soft-wood boards set vertically, edge | 
to edge, not tongued and grooved together, | 
but overlapping each other on a wide round- | 


edged rabbet, so as to lie level edge to edge, 
and give the appearance of very long, narrow, 
vertical, deeply side-grooved panels, without 
cross-pieces, 

3. On doors and half doors. Rare. Heavy 
vertical strips, corner-beaded with an ovolo 
beading-plane, pegged or nailed over the ver- 
tical cracks of three or four vertical boards 
forming the door frame, with wider similar 
beaded cross strips at top, bottom, and some- 
times across the middle, producing thus a 
panelled surface in the simplest manner. 

To make 1 the carpenter’s plane with a 
single, long projecting tooth known as the 
‘*Plow,’’ described by Moxon in _ his 


‘ Mechanick Exercises’ for 1677, would have | 
been so absolutely necessary that we may | 
reasonably infer, that without this plane no| 


such panel could have existed. 


For 2 a properly curved drawknife could | 


have agro the side rabbet, at any given 
period, before the moulding-plane of the 


eighteenth century had been invented to do | 
the work. 


Sometimes on chests and furni- | 
ture of oak; invariable in better class farm- | 


| the Sacrament. 


OctoBER 12, 1999. 





Without having examined old English er 
any other pre-eighteenth century panels, the 
writer offers as a suggestion that 3, requiring 
no framework and no Plow-plane, might 
reasonably be supposed to be the oldest of the 
forms discussed. Though not found by the 
writer on any American eighteenth century 


; ‘ | room walls, but only on doors, it appe 
raised by your correspondent, the following, | ; j é — 


——— at Haddon Hall, on the doors 
of Hornby Castle, Lancashire, and abundantly 


a means of making doors wind tight. 
As to the other points referred to, namely 
adzed outer surfaces of some of the old 


| English panels, are we to suppose with 
3 | Cescinsky (‘ English Furniture of the Sevea- 
able to a window sash, made of flat wooden | y ( S eae 


teenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’ 1911 
edition, pp. 95 and 358) that until about 1690 
the boards used had been wastefully split from 
the native log with beetle and wedges, and 
then smoothed thin with broad axes or adzas, 
as described for Russia, in about 1750, by 
Beckman in his ‘ History of Inventions,’ or 
more probably, that boards, previously pit- 
sawed, had been adzed down to an even 
thickness on one face at least? The ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ (cf. ‘ Sawyer’) shows 
that the pitsaw was in use in England in 
1350, 1415, 1465, 1497, 1616, and 1640. Moxon 
illustrates it for 1677. 
Henry C. Mercer. 
Bucks County Historical Society, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
REDENCE TABLES (elvii. 208, 248).— 
The credence (Latin credentia, Italian 
credenza) was a little side-table or serving- 


| table in secular use: the word is derived 


from credo, but not in the ecclesiastical sense ; 
rather as the table at which there was a 


| preliminary tasting of the food, to assure its 
| genuineness or creditability. 


A similar little 
table was (and is) used in church abroad for 
the cruets and other vessels connected with 
I do not think in England 
there is any instance of its use before the 
seventeenth century. In this country the 
chalice and paten were usually prepared at a 
side altar and brought to the celebrant just 
before the Offertory: if the cruets, ete., 
were placed near the altar where Mass was 
being said, it was at the piscina or on a shelf 
above it. I have never heard of a triangular 
credence, or of any rules as to the material 
of which it should be made. — 

. I. 


According to Parker’s ‘ Glossary of Archi- 
tecture,’ ‘‘credence’’ is derived from the 
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Latin, French and Italian for a side-table, 
buffet or sideboard. It is most often found 
asa shelf in or adjacent to the piscinas of 
very early churches, but as a separate table 
perhaps the earliest example is a stone one, 
like an altar tomb, at St. Cross, Winchester 
(1460). Upon it were placed the bread and 
wine before consecration. Modern tables are 
usually of wood, sometimes three-cornered, 
oak being preferred. I do not think any 
reference to the Creed or the Trinity is 
intended. 
Wa trer KE. Gawrnorp. 


ROVERBS AND PHRASES OF THE 
DAIRY (exlvi. 192, 237, 308, 326; clvii. 
227, 246).—To a cow’s thumb. 
Turn not the bad cow after thy good 
soap(?). (Ben Jonson’s ‘ Tale of a Tub’). 
Now make hay while the sun shines and 
get the affections of the dairymaid, who will 
supply thy belly with syllabubs. 

Many a syllabub will be made and marred 
betwixt the dairymaid and the serving man. | 
I am very wheamow (nimble) quoth the old 
woman when she stepped into the milk-bowl. 

Till the cows come home. 

As sour as whig (whey). 

Cows, women, sheep, dogs and 
democrats. 

Killing the calf in high style. 

The tune the old cow died of. 
Parma buon cascio. 

Filar come il cascio Parmiggiano. 
Che la’ da far il Marzalino col Parmig- 
giano. 


other 


Beurre avant et beurre apres pris 
Fait bons engins et vifs esprits. 
Qui vend la vache dit le mot, cujus est | 
merx ejus est indicatio. 
Bachelor’s fare—bread, cheese and kisses. 
You may eat bread and cheese till you | 
become hungry again. 
Worcestershire cheese : 
Fire wunt fret it, 
Water wunt wet it, 
Knife wunt cut it, 
Dogs bark behind the door 
Cos a cawnt yut it. 
Be not like the cow that gives a good sop 
of milk, and casts it down with her heels. 
: parle francais comme une vache espag- 
nole, 
Jew’s eye full of butter milk. 
Mooning about like a sick cow. 
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It is better to sweat when churning, than 
to sweat when selling. 

A chip in milk (a quiet person). 

Searching for cheese in a cur’s kennel. 

The man who owns the bread and cheese 
(head of family). 

A clean (or good) cheese was never got of 
a dirty cheese vat. 

Does not know the difference 
horse and a hornless cow. 

To fry poverty you want no butter. 

The butter part of the pancake. 

The black cow’s milk (pump-water). 

Too much cheese in the whey (too many 
dainties on the table). 

Gone into the cow’s horn (milk scarce). 

To be the cow of the wedding. 

To steal the cow and give the horns for 
charity. 

As much love as there is between the cow 
and the haystack. 

The milk of human kindness. 

To milk the market. 

Cet homme-la fait de vous une vache a 
lait. 

S’emporter comme une soupe au lait. 

Promettre plus de beurre que de pain. 

Il est si jeune que si on lui tordait le nez 
i] en sortirait encore du lait. 

Tl avale cela doux comme lait. 

Tout cela n’est que de la créme fouettée. 

Roux comme une vacho. 

Poil de vache. 

Ce cheval rue en vache. 

Il n’est rien tel, rien de tel que le plancher 


between a 


des vaches. 


Ce procés est une vache a lait pour ce 


| procureur. 


Bonhomme, garde ta vache. 
Le diable est aux vaches; le diable est bien 


| aux vaches, 


Sil ne tient qu’é cela, la vache est 4 nous. 
Faire le pied de veau. 
Tandis que ce nigaud fait le veau sur son 
Ane. 
Milk the cow, but don’t pull off the udder. 
Give the mouse a hole, and wonder not that 
the cheese is taken. 
Monymut and Luckyshiel, 
Plenty milk, plenty meal: 


Straphunton Mill and Bankend, 
Green cheese as tough as bend. 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
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Apropos of the last proverb but four, on| gunners, who assist about the guns in travers- 

227 ante, my nurse, a Suffolk woman, | ing, spunging, firing, and Joading them: 
used to tell a story as follows, of ‘‘Suf-| they carry firelocks, and march along with 
folk Bang’?: — A farmer, whose larder} the store-waggons as a guard, and as assist- 
was devastated by mice, conceived the plan} ants, in case a waggon should break.” 
of preserving cheeses in an iron box. After The ‘O.E.D.’ describes the term, now 
a while it was discovered that the mice had | obsolete, as an adaptation from the Dutch 
eaten their way into the box, but the Bang) matroos, sailor, and compares the German 
had baffled them and was intact. matrose, and the Danish and_ Swedish 

The proverb mures ferrum rodunt in} matros, corruptions apparently of the French 
Seneca Apocol., §7, is not of very clear | matelot, sailor. The ‘ Stanford Dictionary of 
application to the context, but hear the/| Anglicised Words and Phrases ’ regards the 


testimony of Pliny the Elder, ‘ H.N.’ viii. | word as Anglo-Indian. The definitions in 
57 (82), §222: these last two dictionaries, though shorter, 


Theophrastus auctor est in Gyara insula,| are to the same effect as Bailey’s. 
cum incolas fugaverint, ferrum quoque rosisse | nee ene 
(mures), id quod natura quadam et ad Chaly- Epwarp Bensty. 


bas facere in ferrariis  officinis. Aurariis | TRECK OF THE RAMILIES (elvii. 208, 
quidem in metallis ob hoc alvos eorum excidi | S. aacke Go. ©. th 
semperque furtum id deprehendi; tantam esse) |. 250).— n reply to G. H. ") g to 
dulecedinem furandi. inform him that there is an account of the 
S loss of the Ramilies, a First Rate of 90 guns, 


as in the Annual Register for 1760, see in the 
JAPANESE BORROWING OF EURO-/ Chronicle for that year at p. 73. There is 
PEAN WORDS (elvi. 298, 373, 464; | also an account of the wreck in the Gentle- 
elvii. 28). — Referring to Mr. Sato’s claim | man’s Magazine for the same year, Vol, xxx. 
that inniku—“ inking pad,’’ is compounded | at pp. 100, 101. The disaster seems to have 
of Japanese words, I am glad to be put) produced several ballads: I remember hear- 
right, and at the same time to admit, that ing one recited by an old sailor who was in 
through the similarity of sound I was led to} my father’s employment about 1875, but only 
believe that it might be derived from the} two lines remain in my memory : 


English word ** ink.’’ In regard to wata—| Under close reefed topsails so neatly spread 
“* cotton-wool, however, I know that in| Thinking to weather the old Rame Head. 
Japanese hospitals the cotton-wool for the | Ricuarp HArINcTon. 


treatment of wounds is referred to as wata. | 

The official language of Japanese physicians | IKE OF BIDEFORD, DEVON  (elvii. 
is German, all their reports have to be | 209).—A similar question was asked in 
written in the German language, and it| Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, 
seems likely that they adopted the word wata | January, 1922, vol. xii. p. 6. The only 
from the German watte (conf, English, a wad answer was the following editorial note :— 
of cotton), which means cotton-wool. ‘“In Watkins’ ‘ Hist. of Bideford,’ 1792, 
’ oy. ). 275, is the following note: In Martin’s 
_ baie ~ passa Game History of Sariend, at the end of 
AMES STEWART, MATROSS, EDIN- | his description of Devonshire, is a list of 
BURGH, 1780 (clvii. 227).—‘‘ Mattross ”’ plants growing in and about Bideford, com- 
was the rank of a soldier in The Royal Regi- | municated by Mr. Pike, botanist, of Bideford. 
ment of Artillery, next below a gunner, and This man lived many years in the Edystone 
acting as a kind of assistant or mate to him. | Lighthouse, and having a copy of Gerhard’s 
He was paid at the rate of 1s. a day, 4d. Herbal, as published by Johnson, he amused 
less than the pay of a gunner. | himself in the study of it; and attained 
The rank was abolished in 1783, when the thereby such a knowledge of plants, that there 
pay of a gunner was reduced to 1s. a day. | were none superior to him in these parts. He 
(Royal Warrant of 12 March, 1783. Public | died in Chelsea Hospital, about twenty years 

Record Office, W.O. 55/375.) | ago. Kds.”’ 
J. H. Lestig.*rr.-cor, | The date of Pike’s death would, therefore, 
; | appear to be about 1772. It has been sug- 
‘‘ Matross ’’ is found in many dictionaries. | gested that Pike may have been the author of 
Johnson quotes Bailey’s definition at length: | ‘ Rural Beauties, or the Natural History of 
‘‘ Matrosses, in the train of artillery, are a| Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire and Som- 
sort of soldiers next in degree under the ersetshire with additional remarks,’ By 
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Theophilus Botanista, London. Printed and 
sold by W. Fenner, 1757, 12mo.—which book 
contains a list of ‘‘ plants of Biddyford.”’ 


I am indebted to Mr. R. Waterfield for a) 


reference to the Journal of Botany, 1890, vol. 
xxviii, p. 153. Other references are to 
James Britten and G. S. Boulger, ‘ A bio- 


5 


tanea Cornubiensia,’ 1890, col. 739. Whether 
or not the Devon botanist, the Rev. John Pike 
Jones (1790-1857, ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’) was a 
descendant, is not stated in the biographies. 
M. 


WO PAMPHLETS OF FRENCH IN-| 


TEREST (clvii. 226).—The pamphlet by 
Lord Ebrington, published in 1823, is not 
unknown in Devon, as the author belonged to 
that county. 
and Exeter Institution, 
There is also a copy in the British Museum, 


catalogued under the name Hugh, second Kar! | 


Fortescue, the title to which Lord Ebrington 
attained in 1841. 
M. 
ORTRAITS BY JAMES LONSDALE 
(clvii. 154, 195, 209).—Item 26, Portrait 
of the Mayor of Liverpool, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and the Liverpool Academy 
in 1830, is that of Sir George Drinkwater. — 
A reproduction of the portrait apnears in 
‘The Family of Drinkwater, of Cheshire, 
Lancashire, the Isle of Man, etc.; ed. by 
(. H. Drinkwater and W. G. D. Fletcher,’ 
which was printed in 1920 for private circu- 
lation. A copy of the book is in the Refer- 
ence Library, Liverpool. : ae 
It is probable that the portrait is still in 
possession of the family at Kirby Park, Isle 
of Man. 
J. Frep Situ. 
Liverpool. 
HE BORDER IN HERALDRY (clvii. 
206).—Under the heading of ‘ Bordure,’ 
the more usual heraldic form of the word, 
Fox-Davies states that ‘‘ except in modern 
grants, there can be very little doubt that 
the bordure has always been a mark of differ- 
ence to indicate either cadency or bastardy,”’ 
and that ‘‘ the bordure has long since ceased 
to be a mark of cadency in England, but as 
a mark of distinction the bordure wavy is 
till used to indicate bastardy.’’ He quotes 
as exceptions to the rule the Scottish bordure 
and that granted as an augmentation to 
H.M. Queen Victoria Eugenie of Spain. He 
continues: ‘The difference should be ob- 


served between the bordure compony which | 
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graphical index of British and Irish Botan- | 
ists,’ 1893, 8vo., and to G. C. Boase, ‘ Collec- | 


There is a copy in the Devon | 
Tracts, vol. lili. | 
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| means illegitimacy; the bordure counter- 
| compony which may or may not have that 
| meaning; and the bordure chequy which cer- 
| tainly has no relation to bastardy.’’ In the 
case of John of Gaunt’s families, whether 
legitimate or not, it became necessary to 
distinguish between the arms of the senior 
and junior branches, and therefore those of 
the Dukes of Somerset were differenced by the 
| addition of the bordure compony. Thus it 
would appear that apart from the usual 
marks of cadency, the younger descendant 
branches did use the bordure as a mark of 
| difference and secondly that the bordure was 
not necessarily a mark of illegitimacy. 
Water BE. GawTuore. 


\HRYSOM BURIED (clvi. 388; clvii. 52, 
86).—A further use of the chrism cloth 
is illustrated by some ancient manuscripts 
depicting the ceremony of confirmation. The 
| clerk bound a chrism cloth around the fore- 
head at this ceremony after the bishop had 
anointed the candidates, who in most cases 
were grown boys and girls. See ‘ Illustra- 
tions of the Occasional Offices of the 
| Church,’ H. S. Kingsford. 
| Watter E. GAwrTHorp. 
| ERALDS’ VISITATIONS (elvii. 172, 
212).—Mr. E. A. B. Barnarp suggests 
| to me, very appropriately, that I should add 
| to my reply at the second reference the in- 
| formation that the Birmingham Reference 
| Library possesses an original printed form of 
| summons addressed to Walter Savage, of 
| Broadway, in 1682. This document is in the 
| collection of MSS. just deposited here by Sir 
| Offley Wakeman (Reference H.C.C. 672, p. 
| 134). The summons reads as follows :— 
These for Walter Savage, Are of Brodway. 
By virtue of a Warrant under the Hands 
and Seals of Thomas May, Esq; Chester 
Herald and Gregory King Rougedragon, 
Officers of Arms, Marshals and Deputies 
to Clarenceux King of Arms, for the 
County of Worcester directed unto Me the 
Bayliff of Hundred of Pershore I am to 
summon you to appear before them at the 
White Heart in Pershore on Thursday the 
17th day of August next 1682 by Nine of the 
Clock in the morning, there to Register 
your Descents and Arms, in pursuance to 
His Majesties Commission under the Great 
Seal of England for that purpose: And to 
bring with you your Pedigrees Arms and 
Crests, with such other Evidence or Matter 
of Record and Credit, as (if need require) 
may justifie the same. Where of you are 
not to fail, as you will answer the con- 
trary. 


H. M. CasHMmore. 
Birmingham 
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RAPKIN’S PLAN OF BIRMINGHAM 

(clvii. 190).—All the maps and town 
plans in ‘ The Illustrated Atlas and Modern 
History of the World... edited by R. M. 
Martin,’ are drawn and engraved by J. | 
Rapkin. It contains the plan of Birming- 
ham in question. The book was published by 
J. and F. Tallis, but appears to be undated. 
According to the English Catalogue the date 
is 1849-51. The Catalogue of maps and 
atlases in the Library of Congress gives a full 
descriptive entry for this edition of the book, 


and dates it as 1851, and also has a brief | 


entry of an 1857 edition. 
H. M. CasHMore. 


ORY PT AT SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL 


(cliv. 154, 192).—Among the MSS. of 
the Ashburnham collection “noticed by the 
Royal Historical MSS. Commission (Ap- 
pendix to 8th Report, Part III, p. 29) is a) 
church register described as: 

The Parochial Register of St. Mary Overy | 
in Southwark. folio bound in oak, with 


brass bosses on both sides. The 
sists of 682 pages, in one hand of the reign 
of Henry viil, 
the monasteries. Some of the leaves 
missing. The earliest document is before the | 
year 1305. 

It would be worth while to examine this 
register for allusions to a mediaeval crypt. 
If it cannot be returned to its place, the | 
holders of it might allow it to be copied. 

G. W. Wricar. 


JEANSSON : JOHNSON FAMILIES 
(clvii. 152).—The following were some | 
other ‘‘ East India ’’ Johnsons :— 


John Johnson, died in Calcutta during the | 


siege of June, 1756. 

Patrick Johnstone, perished in the Black | 
Hole of Calcutta, June, 1756. 

The Reverend William Johnson, a noted | 
figure in Calcutta in the latter part of the | 
eighteenth century. He married in 1774 the 
widow of William Watts, Governor of Fort | 
William in Bengal; through her daughter 
by Watts she became the grandmother of the | 
second Earl of Liverpool, Prime Minister. 


The Reverend William Johnson left India in | 


1788. 

Richard Johnson, British Resident at | 
Hyderabad, 1784, and friend of Warren. 
Hastings. 


The above names are taken from H. E. 
Busteed’s ‘ Echoes from Old Calcutta,’ in 


which a few further details are to be found. 
W. T. T. Extrorr. 


40, Westbourne Park Road, 
Bayswater, W.2. 
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register con- | 


and before the suppression ‘of | 
are | 
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| TEREMIAH ROBINSON (elvii. 209). — 
He was the son of Charles Robinson of 
Appleby. He was b. 1703, m. Hannah, 
dau. of Richard Deane, in 1727. and d. 1760. 
G. D. L. 
JOODEN SHIPBUILDING (elvii. 225),— 
The following works will give R. §. B, 
all the information he may require. 1. ‘4 
treatise on Shipbuilding and Navigation,’ by 
Mungo Murray, 4to, London, 1754. 2 
‘Klémens de l’architecture Navale,’ par 
Duhamel du Monceau, 4to, Paris, 1758. 
An exceedingly useful work of a subsidiary 
character is ‘ The Young Sea Officer’s Sheet 
Anchor, or a Key to the leading of rigging, 
etc., by Darcy Lever, 4to, Leeds, ” 1808. 
IreETon. 
| HARCOURT AND MALTBY BURIALS 
AT KIRK MERRINGTON, CO. 
DURHAM (elvii. 170, 213). — Captain Lee 
Harcourt is mentioned by Dalton as second 
son of Philip Harcourt of Wigsell, and d.s $.p. 
| about 1726. Cornet of the Duke of Ormonde’s 
Horse, 11 Oct., 1703, he was appointed 
Captain in the Earl of Portmore’s Foot, 21 
Apr., 1706, and is noted as ‘‘out of the 
| Regiment in 1715,’’ which tallies with date 
of death as 1714. On the Irish pension 
| list, 1723, appear Elizabeth, Magdalen, and 
| Uriana de St. Liz. de Harcourt at 1s. 6d. a 
day ; possibly the ‘‘ Lee’’ is the ‘St. Liz” 
anglicised. It is curious also that on a 1702 
return the Marquis (Oliver) d’Harcourt 
| appears as Leucourt. 





W. H. MancueEe. 


YORNFIELDS IN THANET (elvii. 134, 
178).—The absence of hedge-rows is prob- 
| ably due to geological reasons. The soil, 
particularly around Margate and the North 
Foreland, is very slight, and in some parts 
is a bare half-foot before reaching the chalk. 
| Many years ago I remember being told that 
| at Mr. Friend’s house at Northdown, the 
only spot where trees were to be seen — 
the sea, he had covered his grounds with soil 
eighteen inches deep in order to grow his 
trees; which I recollect as very poor speci- 
mens. Modern development may have 
| destroyed what was some thirty years ago 4 
pretty turn in the road to Broadstairs. 
Thanet, however, is a wide area, and though 
trees, the companions of hedgerows, are 
generally absent, places like St. Peter, Quex 
| Park, and around Birchington, would seem 
_to show a variation in the ‘depth of the soil, 
| although these parts in turn may have been 
| artificially treated, like Mr. Friend’s. 
; W. H. MancuEe. 
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E GENDER OF SOULS (clvii. 226).—It | 


is rather important not to 
“gender ’’ with ‘‘ sex,”’ a matter of grammar 
with a matter of physiology. The simple ex- 
Janation of the ‘‘ femininity ’’ of the soul is 
that the words Wuy7 and anima are feminine. 
4 reference to the ‘‘gender’’ in Greek or 
Latin will account for nearly all poetical 
instances in which “ his’’ or ‘‘ her ’’ is used 
of ‘common nouns,’’? where ordinary parl- 
ance employs ‘‘its.’”? There is a bad (ex- 
ceptional) blunder in Tennyson’s ‘ Princess,’ 
which I leave to anyone who cares to discover. 

S. 


(ows AS GUIDES (celvi. 336; clvii. 158, 
‘ 196).—The Dun Cow of Durham must 
not be forgotten, said to have guided the 
congregation of St. Cuthbert to Dunelm, and 
commemorated in sculpture on a buttress on 
the north-east side of the Cathedral and in 
the name Dun Cow Lane. 
Frep R. Gate. 


JOEMS ON GYPSIES (clvi. 279, 320, 376; 
clvii. 52, 86).—There is a longish poem on, 
and entitled, ‘Gipsies’ in The Tickler 
Magazine for Oct. 1, 1820. If Mr. Brnnati 
has not seen this, I will gladly send him a 
copy of the verses, 
V. B. Nevpure. 
“ PRAUGHT ” (elvii. 226).—This is in all 
probability an early use of the word, 
meaning ‘‘draft,’? and would imply that the 
stranger slain was one of a troop of soldiers 
under Mr. Slingsby’s command. The 
‘N.E.D.,’ however, does not give an earlier 


instance of the use of this word in this 
connection than 1714. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
OEM ON MELVILLE AND COGHILL 


 (clyii. 227).—The poem about which Mr. 
PF, C. W. Hirey inquires is, I think, that 


confuse | 


| accusation 
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written by Robert Williams Buchanan (1841- | 
1901), under the title of ‘The Battle of Isan- | 
dula.’” It will be found in his ‘ Complete Poet- | 


ical Works,’ 2 vols., published in 1901. 


é H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (clvii. 
41 227), — “She [Colna-dona] came on his 


troubled soul, like a beam to the dark-heaving 
ocean, when it bursts from a cloud 


and | 


brightens the foamy side of a wave.”—From | 


Ossian’s ‘ Colna-dona,’ in my edition, par. 8. 
“The music was like the memory of joys 
that are past, pleasant and mournful to the 
soul.’—From Ossian’s ‘ Death of Cuthullin,’ 
par. 10. 


s. 
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The Library. 


Shakespeare’s *‘ Henry Vi’ and ‘ Richard III.’ 
by Peter Alexander (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. net.). 

MXHIS important study marks a distinct ad- 

vance along the new line of criticism, which 

is upsetting many ot the received ideas about 
Shakespeare’s plays and their authorship, Mr. 
Alexander would bring us to confidence in the 
First Folio—to such contidence as admits the 
Shakespearian authorship, not merely of the 
Three Parts of ‘Henry V1’ but likewise of 
‘'fitus Andronicus.’ A principal plank in his 
argument is_ re-interpretation of Greene’s 
angry gibe about the “ upstart Crow, beautified 
with our feathers.” It is all a mistake, Mr. 
Alexander tells us, to understand this as 
of plagiarism. ‘The beautifying 
with feathers describes merely the actor who 
depends for all his seemliness and repute upon 
the work of the playwright; the reproach 
levelled at Shakespeare is that, being but an 
actor, he presumes to thrust ,himself among 
playwrights and himself produce plays. With 
Greene’s accusation of plagiarism gone, goes 
much of the plausibility of the view that 
Shakespeare re-wrote other men’s plays, especi- 
ally when it is considered that this sort of work 
was imputed to him when he was still a tyro, 
and that reason for his contemporaries sup- 
posing he was capable of improving another 
man’s play might be somewhat to seek. 

The next discussion is naturally that of the 
relation between the bad Quartos of 2 and 3 
‘Henry VI’ and the Folio. Mindful of the 
effect of the dispersion of the players by the 
plague Mr. Alexander draws out for us the 
different methods by which the text of a play 
might be reconstructed, for use, may be, in the 
provinces where the true text was not in the 
company’s hands, nor perhaps within their 
rights. A most useful illustration of what 
pirates can perform is given us in Tate Wilkin- 
son’s account of how he produced a version of 
Sheridan’s ‘The Duenna’ for the Theatre 
Royal at York. Parallel passages from ‘ The 
Contention between the two famous Houses of 
Yorke and Lancaster’ and from ‘ The second 
Part of Henry the Sixt "—the latter printed 
nearly thirty years later than the former—are 
given to show the ‘Contention’ as, after all, 
not an early, but a degraded, form of the play. 

if ‘Henry VI’ and ‘Richard III’ are not 
touched up plays, but whole plays, by whom 
were they written? Heminge and Condell say 
they were written by Shakespeare. What is 
there, of any substance, that we can set against 
this statement of the poet’s two friends, whose 
collection of his work was a _ labour of 
love, in which honour to his memory was 
the great motive. This enquiry involves even 
more largely than the rest—and herein lies 
great part of the usefulness of the whole book 

_close re-examination of Malone, and exposure 
of the slightness, the almost purely conjectural 


| character, of many dicta of that great editor, 
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which have been built upon so long without 
misgiving. 

Mr. Alexander deals with another topic, well- 
worn and yet ever absorbing. What was 
Shakespeare’s occupation at Stratford? For this 
he would have us pin our faith on Aubrey—a 
“careful inquirer ’’—who notes that he derived 
his account from Beeston, son of a man who 
had worked with Shakespeare for eight years 
or so. Aubrey, as we all know, says that 
Shakespeare ‘‘ had been in his younger yeares 
a schoolmaster in the countrey.” It must be 
said that as good a case for this can be made 
out from the plays as for his having been a 
lawyer’s clerk—as good, or perhaps better. 

It will be seen, by any reader who 
followed recent Shakespearian research, that 
Mr. Alexander’s argument requires for its 
development much examination of text, con- 
sideration of dates, discussion of the conditions 
of the stage 


has 


to several other 
subordinate matters. Professor Pollard’s 
interesting introduction reveals that our 
author has not been able entirely to persuade 
his friends to accept his views, though his book 
draws from that high authority the admission 
that it is the best contribution to the subject 
that has yet been made. For ourselves we con- 
fess to a pre-disposition towards thinking that 
Heminge and Condell knew best, which itself 
has made us well inclined towards Mr. 
Alexander. His position is, however, of neces- 
sity, full of obscure matters, and is impossible 
not only to be discussed adequately in a brief 
review, but also to be judged of fairly without 
the assistance of some leisured reflection and 
length of days. 


and attention 


Maori Witchery. By C, R. Browne, (Dent and 
Sons. 6s. net). 


THE incidents related in this book and the 

characters that move through it belong to 
many years ago. The writer was employed in 
the preliminary work for the opening up, by 
construction of a railway, of a tract of New 
Zealand which had been conceded to the 
Maoris. The Maoris, after the Government’s 
promise to them, could make nothing of this 
enterprise. Thev had trusted in the word of 
the White Queen. That word was now to be 
broken. Accordingly, Englishmen who came 
into their territory were received with 
suspicion and hostility. Not, however, incon- 
siderately so, or without exception. 
some came to grief the writer of this book 


succeeded in establishing solid friendship with 
He understood them and, in spite | 


the Maoris. 
of his business being in tendency for their 
destruction, he warmly admired them. He 
even went so far as to marry a Maori girl. 
How the union might have turned out can 
hardly be told, for it was ended soon by the 
bitter ill-will of a Maori witch-doctor. 

Mr. Browne, while relating actual ex- 
periences, has chosen to cast these into the 
form of a story. There is but a minimum of 
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description of the country or account of 
custom. The people he knew are brought 
before us as are characters in a novel—talking 
together; occupied with ordinary or extra- 
ordinary matters; worked up to a frenzy by the 
encroachment of white men; marrying; feast- 
ing; hunting; killing or being killed. They 
fall roughly into three types: the chiefs and 
warriors with the men surrounding them; the 
women; and the witch-doctors. here are 
three or four villains in the piece, but on the 
whole the simple and noble disposition for 
which the Maoris have often been praised 
comes out most attractively. The grace and 
playfulness and affectionate nature of the 
younger women are very endearing. It is 
hardly possible not to be moved by the kindness 
and faithfulness which could discern a kindred 
spirit in the Englishman who had fallen into 
their hands and could treat him loyally on the 
basis of that mutual understanding, in spite of 
the direful purpose of his coming. The book is 
the record—rather artlessly, but none the less 
effectively put together—of an experience which 
has fallen to few, which in the future must 
become more and more rare, and it certainly 
ought to be noted and valued. It may be 
granted that a narrative of this sort avails to 
convey something which evaporates and dis- 
| appears from ordinary accounts of native 
manners. Nevertheless, we should like to 
think Mr. Browne has it in mind to follow this 
up with further observations of Maori 
character and custom drawn up according to 
the usual plan. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


Oxrorp Eneiisa Dicrronary SuppLement. — At 
ante p. 237, at 1, 3 of introductory rubric to 
list of desiderata for “ Evidence later than the 
dates attached ” read Evidence earlier than the 
dates attached. 

At ante p. 219, col. 2, Il. 19 and 30, read for 
granddaughter,” great-granddaughter; and 
ibid. in pedigree, 1. 2, for “ 38rd Baron ” 

1st Baron, whose grandson; and_ ibid., 1. 
supply, Mary, d. of Rich. of Arundel, d. 1861. 


At ante p. 241, col. 1. 9, for “ infor: 
tunamque ” read infortunatamque. 
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NoTIces TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*“N. & Q. to which the letter refers, 


Press, Ltd., 


at their Offices, 20, High Street, 


High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 














